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THE advent of Mr. Canning in 1822 was, perhaps, the dawn
of modern politics. Almost by premonition he waited for
the summons in a large house at Liverpool, where a small
Etonian named Gladstone kicked his heels; and far away a
youth, who startled the other articled clerks with a black
velvet suit and ruffles and the red clocks on his stockings,
sauntered daily from Mr. D'Israeli's house in Bloomsbury
Square to a solicitor's office in Old Jewry. For the first
time since Mr. Pitt high office was held by a minister un-
convinced of the perfection of the existing order. It was a
daring change, since hitherto England had clung with a
desperate persistence to the men who (in a more recent
idiom) had won the war. The impulse was natural; but it
tended inevitably to perpetuate the tense air of 1815, to
wave off with angry gestures the altered facts of 1822. The
little group of ageing men had lived too long with the sound
of the French guns in their ears. They had, in the con-
secrated formula, saved England by their exertions; and
having saved her from Napoleon, they persisted from sheer
force of habit in saving her from herself. Few characters,
perhaps, are more exasperating than a persistent rescuer;
and as his country swam, it was considerably embarrassed
by the hail of life-belts which Lord Liverpool rained angrily
upon it. Yet the mistake was natural in men who had spent
twenty years in watching the red glare on the sky over Paris
and straining to catch the tramp of the armed and marching
Revolution, which echoed down the streets of Europe until
it rang a trifle hollow from the shuttered fronts of Moscow.
Such vigils are not easily forgotten; and having saved
England once, they went on saving her in their uneasy dream
of pikes and tricolours and guillotines. Such visions are
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